Fruits bruised and injured in any way, or picked without their stalks,
should not be stored ; they probably carry spores from the orchard on their
skins and infection will arise through the wounds at the stalk end or elsewhere.

Apples should not be stored when wet; surface moisture should be allowed
to evaporate before storage.

When the apples are growing in clusters, it is advisable to thin the fruit
so as to obviate infection by contact with other fruit.

Co-operation in carrying out such measures among growers is necessary
over as wide an area as possible, for the brown rot spores are very light
and are carried in the air for long distances. A neglected orchard is a
menace to those around.

If earwigs should prove to be troublesome by causing injuries allowing
of infection, placing bands of sacking soaked wkh benzene hexachloride
(BHC) round the trunks may be tried (see p. 33).

The above recommendations are, no doubt, a counsel of perfection but
where losses have been serious over a series of years drastic measures are
necessary.

With regard to Cox's Orange Pippin, in addition to these immediate
measures, interplanting with resistant varieties, selected from present varieties
or raised by breeding, should be considered.

To avoid rot developing on the fruit in storage, care must be .taken during
picking, sorting and packing not to damage the fruit. The apple pickers
should be instructed to see that the apples are picked with their stalks ;
bruised and stalkless apples should be discarded for packing and storage.

Spraying for the control of brown rot of apples has not yet yielded very
satisfactory results. Lime sulphur has been used for years without effecting
any noticeable direct control and Bordeaux mixture has proved too harmful
for apple trees (Moore, 1950&). Among the newer organic fungicides, Fermate
showed some promise. Thus in trials by Bennett et aL (1945) cordon trees
of Cox's Orange Pippin lightly infected with brown rot and heavily sprayed
at the end of June with washes containing either copper oxychloride or ferric
dimethyldithiocarbamate [fenbam] showed about 2 per cent fruit infected
with brown rot in October as compared with 10 per cent in controls. The
washes containing copper oxychloride caused serious defoliation and russet-
ting, and the ferbam left a disfiguring deposit. Moreover the washes con-
tained either arsenate or DDT and these may have contributed to a favourable
effect againsit brown rot by reducing insect, attacks. Marsh (1947) says that
Fermate will not control a heavy brown rot infection of apples and the black
deposit is undesirable.

Moore, (1950ft) got no control with the organic fungicides used in his trials
(ferric dimethyldithiocarbamate, tetramethylthiuramdisulphide and phenyl
mercury chloride), and concluded that at least some of the new organic
fungicides, including phenyl mercuric chloride, seemed unlikely to offer any
more prospect than the older, inorganic ones, of controlling brown rot by
protective spraying.

Winter applications of a phenyl mercury chloride preparation or of a
calcium arsenite mixture was found to inhibit spore formation on mummified
apples infected with Sclerotinia fructigena (Byrde, 1949). This offers a
possible method of (reducing brown rot of apples, but whether winter treat-
ment of apple trees against S. fructigena is economic is questionable;
mummified apples are not so frequently seen as mummified plums in orchards,
and, as bush trees are commonly grown now, the removal of mummies could
easily 'be effected during the winter pruning operations.
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